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Belgian Ancestry 


1980 Summary Statistics’ _ 


Reported Ethnic Population 


Single ancestry 122,814 
Multiple ancestry 237,463 
Counties with Largest 
Belgian-Ancestry Population** 
Brown (Green Bay), WI 7,490 
Macomb (Warren), MI 6,821 
Rock Island (Moline), IL 5,107 
Wayne (Detroit), MI 4,514 
Los Angeles, CA 3,003 
Counties with Highest Percentage of 
Belgian Ancestry in Population** 

Kewaunee (Algoma), WI 12.71 
Door (Sturgeon Bay), WI 7.31 
Lyon (Marshall), MN 6.50 
Brown (Green Bay), WI 4.27 
Henry (Kewanee), IL 4.18 


* County statistics, map, and text interpretation are based on single-ancestry data only. 
** Major cities or towns may be indicated in parentheses 


Ethnic Identities 


The people of Belgium are primarily members of one of two 
leading ethnic groups: the Flemings, who speak Flemish, a 
language virtually the same as Dutch, and the Walloons, who 
speak French. Just as the two groups are essentially separate 
social groups in Belgium, so in America they generally settled 
in different places. Now, however, most Americans of these 
ancestries tend to think of themselves as Belgian. 

In the 1920 census 72 percent of the Belgium foreign 
stock were reported as having Flemish as their mother 
tongue. French was the mother tongue of another 21 percent, 
and approximately 4 percent had spoken German and 4 per- 
cent Dutch before emigration. Because only those with a 


Flemish mother tongue were identified in state and city popu- 
lations, those are the only Belgian ethnic group that can be 
mapped as of 1920. The states varied in the proportion of 
Flemish mother tongue within the Belgian foreign stock, from 
over 80 percent Flemish in Michigan to about 50 percent 
Flemish in Ohio and West Coast states. 

In the 1980 census most people of Belgian ancestry pre- 
ferred to use that term—the name of the country —rather 
than the specific ethnic group label. Only 6 percent of the 
Belgian-ancestry population designated their ancestry as one 
of these specific ethnic groups, according to the PUMS data. 
Of those who did specify an ethnic ancestry, 95 percent were 
Flemish. Because most Americans are not familiar with these 
groups, most people may find it easier to use the national term 
“Belgian” rather than an ethnic term. Also, some people of 
Walloon ancestry may also have submerged their identity 
within the larger French ethnic population of this country. 


Settlements 


Before 1890 about 80 percent of the Belgian immigrants were 
from rural sections and most of these were peasants. Oppor- 
tunities in farming and logging attracted them and were the 
bases for Belgian communities in many small towns in the 
Midwest. Also, around 1860 nearly 100 Belgian families im- 
migrated to Rapides Parish, Louisiana, where they became 
successful market gardeners (Kollmorgen 1941), so that a 
Belgian-ancestry population of 684 was reported for that 
parish in the 1980 data. 

In southwestern Minnesota, after a Catholic bishop 
bought up land in Lyon County for resale to Catholic farmers 
in what was hoped would become a rural Irish area, the most 
successful and permanent of the colonists at Ghent proved to 
be the Belgians (Shannon 1957). In the 1880s numerous 
Flemings and Dutch Catholics arrived, typically with enough 
money to buy land already developed by Scandinavian 
farmers, who then went farther west. The colony at Ghent 
was then almost completely Flemish and Dutch. In 1980 local 
people were well aware of the town’s Belgian heritage, and 
over 6 percent of the county population reported themselves 
as having Belgian ancestry. 

Both Flemings and Walloons were generally Catholic, 
and typically joined parish communities where they settled. 
In Michigan, there were already many Dutch communities in 
small towns, but although the Flemings and the Dutch could 
speak with each other, the fierce anti-Catholicism of many of 
the Dutch made Flemings not welcome in those towns (Laur- 
ent 1980). Instead, Detroit and surrounding cities and towns 
became especially large Flemish centers and in 1980 that area 
had more people of Belgian ancestry than any other metro- 
politan area. 


Walloons felt more at home where there were French- 
speaking priests, usually at French Canadian settlements. For 
example, after crossing the Atlantic in 1853 with no clear 
destination in mind, Walloon families continued to journey 
with Dutch immigrants headed for Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
where they were disappointed to find no French spoken there 
(Holand 1933). Because local people said there were French 
Canadians in Green Bay, the families took a steamboat north 
and, after investigation, planned to choose land southwest of 
that town. However, they accidentally met a priest from a 
small French Canadian community on the other side of Green 
Bay, and he persuaded them to buy nearby land on the Door 
Peninsula. In time the rural area between Sturgeon Bay and 
Green Bay became almost exclusively Belgian and the largest 
Walloon settlement in the country. 

Most farmers originally raised wheat but later developed 
a focus on dairying. There was also work in nearby sawmills 
and a shipyard, and men often supplemented their farm in- 
come by seasonal or part-time work in urban centers of east- 
ern Wisconsin. In recent decades young people from the rural 
Belgian communities have taken factory and service jobs in 
nearby Green Bay, which also became home to many Flem- 
ings. Today Door and Kewaunee counties average over 10 
percent Belgian ancestry, the most intensely Belgian area in 
the United States. 

Belgians were often desired in specialized industries. Ex- 
perienced workers, especially weavers, were brought to the 
woolen mills in Lawrence (Essex County), Massachusetts, 
from French-speaking areas of Belgium and adjacent France 
(Imm. Com. 1911a). And in western Pennsylvania (Alle- 
gheny and Washington counties) plate-glass manufacturers 
in the 1880s and 1890s recruited over 1,500 skilled Belgian 
glassmakers (Imm. Com. 1911e). For at least two decades the 
new town of Charleroi (Washington County) was predomi- 
nantly Walloon and French. However, after 1900 new tech- 
nologies made possible the use of unskilled labor, and few 
Belgians remained in those jobs, though many have stayed in 
the area. 

Other Belgian urban settlements were in northwestern 
Indiana, at Michigan City (Laporte County) and Mishawaka 
(Saint Joseph County), populated by both Walloons and 
Flemings, and Moline (Rock Island County), Illinois, which 
was mostly Flemish. The Belgian concentration in the north 
central states remained in 1980, and 31 percent of the nation’s 
Belgian-ancestry population lived in just two states— 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 
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Group's U.S. population total: 


Ten largest concentrations shown except 
where population is less than 1000. 


17,890 persons 


